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ear Fellow-member of C.M.S., 


is month’s NEwSs-LETTER is an at- 
© bring into some perspective that 
ea which stretches from the Bay 
[ Bengal to the China Sea ; to uncover, 
possible, some of the underlying 
lities amidst all the differences of this 
of the world; to see the Christian 
ion in this context. Because com- 
ion must lead to distortion it is the 
mportant to remind the reader that 
ok list at the end provides both the 
nentation of what is here reduced 
few generalizations, as well as an 
vitation to study if he wishes to be 
ore adequately informed. 

There are four underlying unities 
hich distinguish this area. 


H E FOUR UNDERLYING UNITIES 


e first unity is an emotional one. 
inless we can understand it and, in all 
S unpalatable character, accept it and 
ime to terms with it, we of the West 
ll fatally underestimate our own part 
ie task of establishing right relation- 
with the peoples of Asia. I can 
ustrate this emotional unity best by 
‘incident which Laurens Van der Post 
is recorded in his book Dark Eye in 
r He tells how he was in Java at 
€ moment when the Dutch Empire 
is collapsing. 
*I remember,” he writes, “ the Governor- 
meral turning to me and saying: ‘I can- 
understand it. Look what we have done 
them. Look at the schools and hospitals 
have given them. A hundred years ago 


‘it is nearly sixty millions. We have 
ne away with malaria, plague and dysen- 
‘and given them a prosperous, balanced 
iomy. Everyone has enough to eat. We 
= given them an honest and efficient 
istration and abolished civil war and 
y. Look at the roads, the railways, the 
iries—and yet they want us to go. Can 
tell me why they want us to go?’” 
$ question Van der Post tells us 
t compelled to reply: 
es, I think I can: I’m afraid it is 
you’ve never had the right look in 
when you spoke to them.” 


J on to comment: 


lay sound inadequate but just think, 
-moment, of the light that is in the 

human inag meee Be Aaoks at 
an being oves and respects 
‘Then remember the look in 
the average European when he 
ntact with ‘a lesser breed without 
and you will understand what I 
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mean. The difference between the two, I 
believe, is the explosive that has blown the 
Europeans out of one country after another 
during our time.” 


That “explosive” has blown the French 


- out of Indo-China, as earlier it blew the 


British out of Burma. Of India and 
Pakistan it can be said that the British 
anticipated the explosion by a matter of 
hours and withdrew before the mixture 
ignited. This same explosive force is 
operating to frustrate America’s attempt 
to woo the Asian peoples from “ neutral- 
ism” in the cold war. The “look in the 
eye” when you are trying to buy some- 
body is just as explosive as when you 
are trying to boss him! . 


The explosive power of resentment 
against alien contempt is the subtlest and 
most all-pervading factor which unites 
the peoples of South East Asia for all 
their diversity. 


The second unity is also emotional but 
more positive and constructive in its 


' quality and effect. This is the unity given 
by a commen exultation in the enjoyment 


of independence. This was the real sig- 
nificance of the Bandung Conference 
held in Indonesia in April, 1955, at which 
twenty-nine Asian and African States 
were represented. Bandung was, in effect, 
a public proclamation that Asia was 
going to be Asian and that the needs and 
desires of Asians were no longer to be 
subordinated to the interests of anyone 
else. To be in a position to think this 
and to say it is an indispensable first step 
to becoming partners with the West as 
citizens of one world. The “light in the 
eye” of the Asian when he talks with a 
Westerner must be the light of a free 
man if the talk is to be a prelude to 
co-operation. 

A book which interprets this underly- 
ing unity better than any which I have 
recently read is one by Tibor Mende 
entitled South-East Asia between two 
worlds. Perhaps his most important 


conclusion is the rather unexpected one 
that in Asia to-day the “ uncommitted ” 
peoples are not thinking in terms of 
which of two Western philosophies they 
are going to follow—the Russian or the 
American. They are being thoroughly 
Asian and are slowly making up their 
minds as to whether to follow China or 
India. And that, let us of the West be 
very clear, is not the same thing. 


In this brilliant book nothing is more 
interesting than the author’s insistence on 
the dangerous nature of the idea, not un- 
common in the West, that economic 
policies which were once feasible in the 
West, albeit only for a short time, and 
which even there are being progressively 
abandoned, can be made to work in Asia 
where none of the same conditions 
obtains. Here is a sobering paragraph: 


“The white technician who labours in a 
tropical climate to increase production in 
the American investor’s factory ; the doctor 
who teaches the villagers in North Burma 
how to fight malaria; the agronomist who 
instructs Indian cultivators in the use of 
fertilizers ; or the economist who instructs 
Indonesian officials in the art of planning— 
all these salaried ambassadors of Western 
methods seem to be struggling against cir- 
cumstances stronger than either their devo- 
tion or their professional competence. It 
may well be that the social setting in which 
Western experience could be transplanted 
does not even exist. And it is quite possi- 
ble that the plans which they attempt to 
execute rest on a faulty assessment of the 
economic realities, the racial and religious 
heritage, the political climate or the dynam- 
ics of the societies which they intend to 
change.” 


The moral of that (and it applies to the 
Western missionary as much as to the 
Western technician) is the need to recog- 
nize that independence really does mean 
“being oneself” as a necessary condition 
of a “being a part”, a truth which Tillich 
is trying to teach us all. Bandung signi- 
fies Asia’s desire to be itself. If the West 
can respect that desire, and allow of its 
assistance to the East being the outcome 
and expression of such respect, a real 
partnership between East and West will 
be possible. 


That is the setting within which we 
must read the closing paragraph of a 
leading article in The Sydney Morning 
Herald for April 16, 1955, written just 
before the Conference at Bandung: 


“... it is not the private agreements that 
may be reached or the outcome of any 
battle of words that should primarily con- 
cern the Western Powers. It is the demon- 
stration that racial solidarity is stronger than 
political and economic differences, and that 
the West has failed to convince the East of 
its good intentions. This is a failure which 
must deeply concern all men of good will.” 


The third underlying unity is the con- 


alists always admit. 


tinued appeal of Communism. Tibo# 
Mende quotes a young Burman as fol¥ 
lows: : | 

““T Jeft the Communists because they 
were not fulfilling the things they preached, 
he said, looking straight into my eyes. ‘Thei# 
ideas were right. One has to help the poo# 
people so that they can live better. I thin 
our Government is now doing its best. Buy 
if the Government does not keep its promiseg 
and if the Communists really began to helg 
the poor people, I would go back and 
join them again.’” 

Let that quotation speak for itself, with 
its past disillusionment, its present hopej 
its future threat. The young Burman 
speaks for many in South East Asia. 


The fourth underlying unity is the ex 
istence in all these countries of ethnic and} 
religious minorities. Here let me com 
mend a very valuable study of this im 
mensely complicated question entitled 
Minority Problems in South East Asia} 
The authors are two Americans, Virginia 
Thompson and Richard Adloff. Not the 
least valuable part of their book is thatf 
it gives a judicious and fair account of 
the Christian minorities. But specificall 
religious minorities only create politica 
problems in parts of Indonesia. It is the 
ethnic minorities, more particularly the 
Chinese, which constitute a major polit 
ical problem in Indonesia, Malaya and 
Thailand. In Burma it is the Indians and 
the non-Burman peoples like the Karens, 
Kachins and Shans which constitute the 
minorities. In all these areas the minori- 
ties are uneasy about their rights and 
liberties. From the point of view of the 
majorities they are of doubtful loyalty.’ 
In the case of the Chinese they are sus- 
pect because they remain culturally dis- 
tinct and are the overseas relations of. 
the new Great Power—China. 


This problem of the minorities is one 
that calls for the very highest statesman- 
ship. The authors, in the course of their 
study, have amassed enough evidence to 
justify the cautionary note on which the 
books ends: 


“The minorities, both ethnic and alien, 
are in the region to stay, whether the 
national majorities like it or not. Unless 
the individual governments offer them enough 
of a stake in the country to induce them to 
merge with the majority people in a common 
nationality, the national majorities may 
revert to the status of being once more 
subject peoples in their own lands.” | 
THE THREE-FOLD MINISTRY i 

The underlying unities of the South- 
east Asian scene are a good deal more 
ambiguous than fervent Asian nation- 

It is in this very 
ambiguous situation that the Christian 
Church finds itself called to the exercise 
of a ministry of reconciliation, of inter- 
pretation and of construction. The 


ch has to reconcile peoples and 
tions separated by the suspicions of 
enturies and by the bitterness of past 
Xperience, and it does this by its con- 
inuing insistence that “ being oneself” 
md “being a part” have to be held to- 
ether. The value of individuality and 
he meaning of the Church are two 
ispects of the Gospel which are of the 
ighest “ political” significance. When 
eld together they afford a demonstrable 
asis for the common life of a multi- 
acial community. The Church, again, 
to interpret peoples and nations to 
me another. For any Church to be so 
adigenous, so “ national”, that it can no 
onger bear witness to the supra-national 
community of man under the love of 
30d, is to fail in its essential task in the 
edemption of human society. And the 
Church has to be a constructive force in 
he life of each nation, seeking at every 
jossible point to press home its witness 
®» the Lordship of Christ, and by its 
fluence to bring some area of the com- 
non life, however small, under His 
lominion, leaving the ultimate issue with 
lim. 

* GRASS-ROOT ”’ ILLUSTRATIONS 
Let me give some illustrations of the 
Shurch at work in its three-fold rdle. 
Here is the ministry of reconciliation at 
work at the “grass-roots” in a Chinese 
lage in Malaya: 

““T tell of the Heavenly Father who loves 
ach one of us,” writes the missionary. “I 
ut up the two Chinese characters for 
heavenly’ and ‘father’. 


“No, we can’t read, we are too stupid.” 
Yes, you can. This one is ‘heavenly’, 
is one is ‘father’. Now you have learned 
vo characters, and this one is the most 
nportant character in the world—the char- 
r for ‘love’. ‘Heavenly Father loves’ 
‘that is the one thing I want you to 
member. Heavenly Father loves me,” 
Dinting to myself and putting up the 
i er for ‘me’. “ Then Heavenly Father 
ves ‘you’, pointing to a woman, and put- 
mg up the character for ‘you’. Then 
savenly Father loves ‘them’. That means 
dur children, your friends, all the people 
the village, all the people in the world. 
t is the most wonderful news I can tell 
Heavenly Father loves us all, Chinese 
* English, Indian or Malay, Heavenly 
ither loves us all.” 

That is a first lesson in the Gospel, in 
derstanding the Church, in starting a 
community, in building a multi-racial 
mmonwealth. It is reconciliation com- 
alive to a group of Chinese women. 


H one of them say to a Chinese 

‘se in the Christian team: 

4 ‘ou Christians are very humble people. 

have educated relations in Kuala Lum- 

but they won’t come and visit us; they 
ur house is too dirty. You come into 


our homes; you don’t even look to see if 
the stool you sit on is clean. You just sit 
with us like one of ourselves.” 


Hear a girl in the group say to a Western 
missionary: “I have never been loved 
like this before ”’. 


All that is the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion at the grass-roots. Read The Pass- 
word is Love by Kathleen Carpenter and 
you will see these extracts in the context 
of the Christian Mission in Malaya. 


What of the ministry of interpretation, 
the work of showing the supra-national 
character of the Church? In front of 
me as I write is a letter from an American 
Methodist missionary in Malaya. It 
describes a Bible class for which he is 
responsible, the membership of which 
includes; amongst others, a British 
medical officer, an Indian postgraduate 
student, and a Chinese pharmacist. An 
Indian in the group comments: ‘“ We 
might really become Christians through 
our study of St. John’s Gospel ”—there 
is a wealth of meaning in the pronoun 


“ ” 
. 


we 


It is no accident that in our C.M.S. 
work in the resettlement villages in 
Malaya no factor has been more im- 
portant for breaking down barriers and 
leading to the first beginnings of a 
Christian community in some of them, 
than the fact that the teams consisted of 
Chinese and Westerners who were able 
to say “we” in a fashion that was quite 
unmistakable. 


And the ministry of construction? If 
ever new segments of the life of the peo- 
ples of South East Asia are to yield to 
the Lordship of Christ, it will only be if 
there is a strong indigenous Christian 
leadership. One of our missionaries 
writes : 

“Previous experience has shown us that 
a Church that can give a lead in this way 
must be a truly indigenous Church. The 
non-Christian nationalist is rightly suspicious 
of a Church which seems to be governed 
a controlled by people outside their own 
nation.” 


The survey Minority Problems in South 
East Asia provides abundant evidence of 
the importance for the small Christian 
community in a hostile environment that 
it should have a strong local leadership, 
and at the same time be sending out 
Christians to play a constructive part in 
their nation’s life. To this end all our 
C.M.S. work in this area is directed. I 
close with an extract from a letter from 
one of our missionaries in Hong Kong. 
Writing of a five day conference for 
students of the “nine refugee colleges” 
in the Colony he says: 

“ Sixty-six students (of whom twenty were 
non-Christians) attended and they came 
mostly from the seven (amongst the nine) 
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colleges that are not Christian. Very few 
of them had had any experience of a con- 
ference of this kind before. It was for five 
days. Some of them said they would like 
it to go on for a month. Another said 
that he had not felt so happy or so much 
at peace since he left China six or seven 
years ago. Another said that such a confer- 
ence uniting together so amicably students 
from so many different colleges with such 
different backgrounds, could only happen 
under Christian leadership . On the 
last evening twenty-five or more decided 
that, instead of staying up late merely hav- 
ing fun and talking, they would meet for 
prayer. They did so from 11.0 p.m. to 
1.15 a.m. ! (I was amongst them !)... The 
leader was a Sheng Kung Hui boy from 
Chung Chi who hopes one day to take 
Orders. These last few months he has made 
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great spirits and intellectual progress and 
shows signs of real leadership qualities.” 
So, in small ways, in hundreds of centres 
all over South East Asia the Church is 
seeking to fulfil its three-fold ministry, 
strengthened for its task by its knowledge 
of the underlying unity of human need 
and the assurance of the coming unity of 
the Kingdom of God. 


Your sincere friend, 


a 


OArtn 


General Secretary. 
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